The  Crowd in  Peace  and War

by its existing members, but the vast inheritance it has
received from all the generations which have preceded
them.

In these respects the House of Commons is like any other
collective body, membership in which is of a defined and
limited character. Such is a public school, a college, a
university. All alike are the guardians of tradition and
inherit most of the spirit which they incorporate and
transmit. Without organised crowds the generations
would not be held together as they are. The vitality
present at any moment in a group of this kind is far
stronger than its constituent members at any moment
could contribute. They supply its executive limbs, but
the force that moves them comes from far back among
the generations whose bodies rest from labour. The fire
that is within them is none of their kindling; they have
but to tend the flame.

The Japanese, with their beautiful social instinct and
their recognition of the priceless value of continuity,
express this indebtedness of the present to the past in
a very beautiful form. After their victorious campaign
against Russia, they performed a remarkable national
ceremony. Headed by their King they summoned the
spirits of their ancestors to receive the thanks of the
living for what the dead had enabled them to accom-
plish. They placed the laurels of victory not around
their own brows, but on the tombs of the forefathers that
begat them and had generated and infused into the
people those ideals and that spirit which had enabled
them to attain their success. The ceremony expressed a
profound truth. Of the Chinese also, it is written, that for